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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted at Sacramento City College 
(SCC) to determine the effects of enrolling in a first-semester 
student success course on academic performance and persistence. 
Matched pairs of students, one who took the semester-long success 
course and one who did not, were compared in terms of number of 
college credit hours completed, grade point average (GPA) , and 
dropout rate. Only students who met the following criteria were 
included in the selection pools used for matching: had completed no 
college work previously, had completed the assessment process, 
participated in the standard matriculation process, and were 
officially enrolled at the beginning of the fourth week of classes. 
From two equal-sized pools, totaling over 250 students, 40 pairs of 
students were randomly matched on reading level, writing level, 
highest math course completed, and number of hours employed. The 
student success course addressed study skills, life skills, 
introduction to career planning, and orientation to college. Over the 
seven semesters of the study, the dropout rate of the treatment group 
half that of the control group. Students in the treatment group 
earned a grade of C or better in four times as many math courses, 
three times as many writing courses, and almost twice as many reading 
courses as the control group. When the total number of college 
credits earned was examined, the treatment group completed 326X more 
units than the control group. After seven semesters, the GPA's of the 
two groups were almost identical. A position paper, "Making the Case 
for Student Success Courses: The Importance of Front Loading the 
Learning Experience," is attached. (ECC) 
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This study was an attempt to determine if there is any 
evidence that enrollment in a student success course the 
First semester has an impact on academic performance and 
persistence. First-time college students who enrolled in a 
three-semester-unit student success course were randomly 
matched to other First-time college students who did not 
take the course. The data was examined at two time 
intervals; after one semester and again after seven 
semes te r s . 

The study was conducted at Sacramento City College, an inner 
city community college with more than 17,000 students. Over 
50% of the students at SCC are ethnic minorities. 

Basic Assumptions 

The basic assumption of this study was that students who 
enroll in a specially designed student success course will 
show improved academic performance as measured by such 
standard measures of academic success as 1) units of credit 
completed, 2) grade point average, and 3) lower drop-out 
rate . 



Hypothesis 

The null-hypothesis was that when comparing standard 
measures of academic performance and persistence, there will 
h. no difference between the performance of two matched 
groups of students, when only one group enrolls in a 
semester- 1 ong student success course. 



Study Design 

A quasi -experimental , treatment/no treatment research design 
was used in this study. Matched pairs of students were used 
to improve the internal validity . The factors chosen for 
matching were judged to be the best predictors of academic 
success available at this institution. The dependent 
variables were: (1) number of college credit hours 
completed, (2) grade point average, and (3) drop-out rate. 
The independent variable was the treatment course. 

Methodo 1 ogy 

Dnly students who met the following criteria were included 
in the two selection pools used for matching • 
( 1 ) had completed no college work previously 

(2) had completed the assessment process 

(3) participated in a standard matriculation process 

(4) were officially enrolled at the beginning of the fourth 
week of instruction. (No official records on 
enrollment are kept until that time.) 
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From these two equal-size pools, totaling over 250 students 
Forty pairs of students were randomly matched on 1) r ' 
level 2) writing level, 3) highest math course completed 9 
and 4) number of hours working while going to school All 

«m!°? C ° mpleted the same matriculation-intake process the 
semester the- study was initiated. As Far as coulS be 

ootentJaf' ThV* T° had eqUal ^ademic 

potential. The only observable difference was the treatment 
group voluntarily enrolled in the student success course 

The initial comparison of these two matched groups was made 
made at^he Se ™^ ' The second coEpar"on was 

statisti^T end ° F . seven semesters. At both intervals the 

JSio • an ? lyS1S lnv ° lvsd a grcup-by-group comparison of 
2) Qa 9 FaCt ° rs: 1 ^ °? college credit earned 

d) grade-point average and, 3) drop-out rate. 

Descript ion of the t reatm ent course 

The treatment course was a three-semester-unit, graded class 
taught over 18 weeks by six different teachers. Students 
were encouraged to develop independent learning skills 
using a variety of ideas, strategies and techniques. The 
54-hours of instruction addressed the following four areas- 

D ann?no Y ^ UFe SkU1S ' 3) introduction to career 

planning, and 4] orientation to college. 



Limi tat ions of the 



Study 



Any study that includes students who self-select into the 
treatment process has a built-in bias. This researcher 
acknowledges the se 1 f - se 1 ect i on bias as one of the 
limitations of this study. 

v^rN^ 10 ^ 9 ! tSpS WSre t3ken tD i^ntify and control the 
variables in this study: 

1) A quasi-experimental, treatment/ no treatment 
research design was used. 

2) Individual students in these two groups were randomly 
matched in an attempt to strengthen the internal 
validity of the study. 

3) The criteria used to match the two groups was 
selected by an independent panel and was judged to be 
the best predictors of academic success available at 
our school . 

4) These same four factors provide some internal control 
over the dependent variables. 

5) The dependent variables were: a) number of units 
completed, b) grade point average c) drop-out rate. 

SJ The independent variable was the treatment course. 

Instructor bias was not considered to be a factor, since th= 
treatment course was taught by six different instructors. 
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RESULTS AFTER ONE SEMESTER 



The following chart shows the comparison of the performance of these two groups after one semester. 







N 


Dropped out/ 
Completed 


X 


s 


P* 


zc = -1.65 at 

5% level 
1 tailed test 


Z score 


Units 

completed 


Treatment Group 
Control Group 


30 

22 




7.85 
5.86 


12.778 
11.742 




1.65 


2.03 


GPA 


Treatment Group 
Control Group 


30 

22 




2.62 
2.59 


1.176 
1.282 




1.65 


0.10 


Dropout Rate 


Treatment Group 
Control Group 




10 30 
18 22 






0.25 
0.45 


-1.65 


-1.92 



This chart shows that after one semester the treatment group outperformed the control group on all three 
measures of academic achievement and persistence. These differences were at tie 5% significance level 
when comparing' units completed and drop-out reate. The difference in GPA was not statistically signifi- 
cant. Based on these findings, the null hypothesis was rejected. 
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RESULTS AFTER ONE SEMESTER 



The following chart shows the statistical comparison of the performance of these same hvo groups after seven semes- 
ters. 







N 


Mean 


SD 


t-value 


signif (2-tail) 


Units 

Completed 


Treatment Croup 
Control Croup 


33 
26 


29.59 
12.29 


25.56 
11.51 


3.47 


.01 


GPA 


Treatment Croup 
Control Croup 


33 
26 


2.56 
2.57 


1.03 
1.07 


.05 


no difference 




Dropout Rate 


•Treatment Group 
Control Group 


Dropped Out/ 
Preparing N 


zc = -1.65 at 

5% level 
1 tailed test 


Z 


7/40 
14/40 


-1.65 


-1.78 



Conclusions 

After seven semester, the findings were that students who enrolled in the treatment course their first 
semester outperformed students from the control group in two of the three areas of comparison. Using 
the given data, there is sufficient evidence to conclude that the treatment course had a positive impact on: 

1. the number of units of college credit completed. This difference was significant at the 1% level. 

2. the drop out rate. The difference was significant at the 5% level. 

There was no significant difference in the grade point average of the two groups. 
Based on these findings, the null hypothesis was rejected. 
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□iscussion cF the longitudinal study 

Over the seven semesters of this studv t-h P h„ 
the t-rMt-m^- 13 stuay the dropout rate of 

the treatment group was much lower than the control grouo 
For the purpose of this study, the term "dropout" refers l* 

-ed'rtlhe^rr:^"^ 9r ° UP Sarned "° uni " ° F college" 

college e l^'T ^ ^° alS ° Sarned ™ units of 

studv ^ % 9 thS remainin 9 si * ^mesters of this 

study at any of the three local community colleges Based 

^ ^ n 6 ; niti :> °^ as many students Tom the " 

return H 9 P dr ° Pped OLjt th e first semester, never to 
return during the remaining six semesters of this studj 

12 have°a d Ionrr e ' ^ the FirSt -tester seems 

percent of ' ° n aU nSW ^udents. Seventy 

percent of h treat ^nt group dropouts and seventy-five 
percent of the control group dropouts never returned over 
the remaining six semesters of this study. 

^e 0t nu: b e^% rt a ca^ m ?c i ^ i n S co the ^ ^^ence found in 
From the treatment roU ^ar n^a^radro, ^c" or^e^ ^ • 
Four times as many math courses, three times as a v" 
courses, and almost two times as manv r^H * Wrltlnq 

control group. V readlnq courses as the 

When the total amount of college credit M nr„»H 

the- treatment- r-~~ , 9 cregit earned was examined, 

credit as th^ 9 ^ C ° mpleted 326%. bb many units of college 
of tne , - C ° n 9r ° Up - Jt is like *y that one or more 

OF the following factors contributed to this outcome- 
1) fewer students in the treatment group dropped ' 2 ] 

each semester the treatment group completed more unUs of 

~tudv \ 6 7 tU enralled » «"d 3) over the length of the 

-*tudy the treatment group enrolled more freguent? y . 

likeW tiat I °" U : red in Spite oF ^e fact that it is 

nrnn h P hlgh risk students From the treatment 

group dropped out. If this ,-h 0 treatment 

of at-rict e) .„, «. * S SO * the academic performance 

the overaM oenF 5 ^ ^ treatmen * Broup did not diminish 
tne overall performance of that group. A third F=,ton - u 

-nsidered is that the treatment^ ■ s GP, ^ alLst 

:" n c::" 0 r^ 0 : ou9h they completed 32e% as ma - - 

this !^H ld ^ takSn ^ 9Snera li2in 9 these Endings since 
this study examined the performance of only 80 students who 

resu b L 9a of C thi: 9e t t d e Same However , the general 

research on +1 ? * ^ COnsiste nt with the emerging 

research on the outcomes associated with enrollment in 
student success courses. ln 
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Loth should be taken in generalizing these findings since 
thi s study examined the performance of only 80 students who 
ail began college the same semester. However, the general 
results of this study are consistent with the emerging 
research on the outcomes associated with enrollment in 
student success courses. 



IMPLICATIONS 

Who has the primary responsibility for learning? Students 
do. Linked with this responsibility is their right to 
succeed. But, before many can claim this right, they need 
help in developing their full learning potential. 

These findings are of particular importance to colleges who 
are seeking cost-effective ways to improve the academic 
performance and persistence of their students. The results 
of this study are consistent with the emerging research in 
this area and clearly support the notion that a - 
three-semester-unit student success course taken during the 
first semester can have a positive, long-term impact on 
academic performance and persistence. 

Additional studies which replicate this research should be 
conducted. In addition, other related questions should be 
examined such as : 

1) What is the impact that lack of success the- first 
semester has on student persistence? 

2) What evidence is there to support the idea that students 
who enroll in the treatment group seek out and complete 
more academic skill classes than those in the control group'' 

Is there any evidence to support the idea that enrolling 
in a stuosnt success course enhances the development of the 
student's internal locus of control? 

For more information contact Dr. Ed Stupka , Counselor 
Sacramento City College, 3835 Freeoort RlwH c 

□copp . r-reeport Blvd., Sacramento, Ca 

ybtid2 or phone (916) 558-2231. 
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Most new students find college unlike any previous 
learning experience. Although virtually all of them begin 
with high hopes , few are fully prepared to get the most out 
of their first term. Even among the academically 
well-prepared/ many are overwhelmed by the array of career 
choices to be considered and the many decisions to be made. 
Students with poor study habits abound among those who did 
well in high school. Many non-traditional students struggle 
with rusty or inadequate academic skills and the 
complexities of juggling school , job, and family. Still 
others have low self -est, em , ambivalent f eel ings toward 
formal learning , or a genuine scarcity of positive learning 
experiences. However, one thing is certain; in spite of the 
ambivalent feelings of some, no one comes to college 
expecting to experience the pain and frustration of failure. 
The purpose of this paper is to make others aware of the 
power and importance of the student success course concept 
by stating its value to the individual learner. 

The urgent need to increase the involvement apd 
achievement of students from culturally different background 
adds to the challenge of facilitating learning in open-door 
institution. The majority of first-time students no longer 
come directly from high school with a college-prep 
background. The students of the 80 # s bring with them a 
broad ran ^ of cultural attributes, educational skills, life 
experiences, expectations, hopes, and age. Thus, all 

institutions of higher education, especially those with 
open-door admission policies, must recognize that many of 
their students will have difficulty achieving their 
educational potential without an effective early 
intervention. Knowing this, the importance of offering a 
semester-long student success course, targeted to a broad 
cross-section of students becomes critical. 

The idea of offering a student success or 
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orientation-type course is not a new one. Boston University 
first offered such a course in 1888. Northern Iowa State 
University had an orientation course before 1890. The first 
orientation course offered for academic credit was at Reed 
College in Portland/ Oregon in 1911. The number of 
instituti ons of fering an extended orientation -type course 
gradually increased over the years. There was a surge of 
interest immediately after World War II. with the student 
success course concept not fully developed; many 
institutions , failing to assess its' importance for the 
general student body, shifted their focus toward providing 
support for high risk students. In the 1970's, as 
enrollments plateaued and began to decline, retention became 
the new buzz word in higher education. This created a 
renewed Interest in extended orientation concept, or the 
late 1980' s version which is referred to as a student 
success course. The institutional interest in offering such 
a course has developed rapidly over the last six years. 
Now, according to the American Council on Education's 1984 
Campus Trend survey, more than two-thirds of the nations 1 
3,300 post secondary education institutions have courses 
generally described as "coping with college". 

Student success courses can be discribed as 
structured, student-centered learning experiences that last 
the entire first term. They provide first-time college 
students with critical information and skill-building 
experiences in a positive learning environment. Most 
institutions offer the course for credit. This is an 
important institutional statement that helps convey to all 
the value and importance the institution places on this 
course. While there is not a clear consensus on whether the 
course should be graded pass/fail or by letter grade , the 
majority of colleges offer it as an elective, rather than a 
required course. There is general recognition that the 
timely introduction of information, ideas, strategies and 
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techniques that support student success is of critical 
importance and can best be accomplished in a course that 
lasts the entire first term, rather than in a concentrated 
format immediately before registration or during the first 
week of the term. 

A student success course covers more than just 
information and skill-building. There is a growing 
awareness among educators that, through an empowerment 
process, students can become more aware of, more responsible 
for, and more ■ involved with their education than others not 
taking such a course. An example of how this can be 
accomplished, is to challenge students to view their 
commitment to education from a consumer's perspective, when 
consumer concepts such as quality, quantity, costs and 
personal responsibility are discussed, the relationship 
between total costs and value received is established. In 
terms of both time and money, the direct and indirect costs 
of earning an education are fix costs that remain relatively 
constant regardless of the quality or quantity of college 
work completed. For students who begin the term with 15 
credit hours, the actual cost of completing 6 credit hours 
with a grade of "C" ia about the same as the cost of 
completing all 15 with a grade of M A". Becoming aware of 
this has a profound effect on students as they begin to 
realize that, although they would not accept less than full 
value for their time and money in the marketplace, they 
often delight in "getting away with" doing less than their 
best in school and are thus assured of receiving less than 
the highest quality and/or quantity of education for the 
time and dollars invested. This new consumer awareness can 
have a profound effect on student performance. As they 
become pro-active educational consumers, attitudes toward 
learning begin to shift from "What do I have to do to pass 
this course?" to "What can I do to get the most out of my 
education?" This realization results in students' becoming 
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involved in a term-long process of assessing and broadening 
their interests, experiences, skills and abilities. In a 
carefully structured student success courses course, 
students first learn skills and techniques. Then, th*y 
practice using them over an entire term. By receiving 
weekly written and verbal feedback from their peers, they 
experience the value of sharing with and learning from 
classmates. As they acquire more information about 
themselves and their educational options, they are given 
assignments which require the use of this newly acquired 
knowledge or skill. Thus, for example, the process of 
decision-making and goal-setting, which is introduced early 
in the term, is practiced and reinforced throughout the 
term. The repetitious use of this skill contributes to the 
development of a sense of appreciation for education as an 
/important and worthwhile experience. 

For many, a student success course is much more than 
a sum total of all the parts. It develops its' own 
synergistic value that enables students to perceive more 
options and achieve more personal goals. A learning 
experience presented in this manner, teaches more than the 
knowledge and skills needed to become successful students. 
It increases the students' awareness of the power they have 
over their own lives. Emphasizing their responsibility for 
learning demonstrates to the learner that no one has more 
control over in put or a greater vested interest in the 
outcome of th eir learning experience than the individual 
learner . 

Because of the complexities of controlling all the 
intervening variables, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to establish a direct cause-and-ef feet relationship for any 
educational intervention. However, a growing body of 
research points to student success courses as a powerful 
tool in supporting student success. Researchers, such as 
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Fidler at the University of south Carolina; DeFrain at 
Central Missouri; and Belcher at Miami-Dade have observed 
positive differences in the performance and/or persistence 
of students who have taken an student success course. A 
dozen other studies have been conducted during the last five 
years at colleges and universities of various types and 
geographic locations. No two studies used the exact same 
research approach. However, all of the studies report 
positive results for students taking student success 
courses. In summary, the research clearly indicates, when 
comparing the performance and/or persistence of similar 
groups of students, those who take a student success 
courses-type course, as a group, exhibit one or more of the 
following measurable characteristics: 

(1) completion of more units of college credit 

(2) a higher GPA 

(3) a higher rate of persistence 

Student success courses offer something of value for 
all students. Because of the diversity found within their 
student populations, a number of colleges have designed 
student success courses to meet the unique needs of special 
groups of students. Specially designed student success 
courses have been offered for such diverse, homogeneous 
groups as honor students, physically handicapped, athletes, 
and students who are under represented in higher education. 

The potential benefits of a student success course 
course has little to do with the academic ability or the 
achievement level previously exhibited by the learner. 
Rather, the primary goal is for students to realize that 
they can direct and shape events in their lives. Making 
students aware of the time and effort needed to achieve 
appropriate, but challenging educational objectives, is one 
important step. Having them make a personal commitment to 
earning a quality education is another. When integrated 
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into a course that includes (1) study skills, (2) life 
skills, (3) an introduction to career planning, and (4) an 
increased understanding of options available in higher 
education, this "empowerment" process enables learners to 
perceive, create and act on new options in their lives . The 
ultimate goal of student success courses is to help students 
become independent learners. Thus, as they learn to apply 
time management concepts, decision-making skills, and active 
learning techniques, newly "empowered" students begin to 
change daydreams and fleeting fantasies into realistic plans 
for reaching their goals. 

The importance of the empowering process should not be 
taken lightly. New students find college very different 
from their previous learning experiences. Consequently, 
many fail to develop and realize their full potential. 
While excited about the promise of a new beginning, they 
find the allure and mystique of college both confusing and 
frustrating; freedom and flexibility are accompanied by 
increased responsibility and accountability. Whether 
students are over-committed, underprepared , undecided about 
a major, or just naive about the demands of higher education 

whatever the reason the fact remains that far too many 

capable students become frustrated, disillusioned, or 
distracted and leave school. Often, in their haste, they 
commit "academic suicide" by not following the formal 
procedure for leaving school. With their dreams shattered, 
they mistakenly feel they neither belong, nor have the 
ability to succeed in college — and they have a transcript to 
prove it! Others stumble blindly through their first year 
unsure of their educational goals or their purpose for being 
there. 

The demands facing new college students can be 
compared to those athletes face. To be competitive, an 
athlete needs to know the rules and strategies of the game; 
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to have the skills and self-discipline needed for success; 
and to have good coaching. The students of the 80* s, with 
their broad range of cultural attributes, educational 
skills/ life experiences, expectations, hopes and age need 
good academic coaching. During their first term every new 
student in higher education should be informed about and 
have the opportunity to enroll in a class in which they can 
learn the rules, develop the strategies, build the skills, 
create the options, and practice the self-discipline needed 
to maximize their chances of achieving their full academic 
potential. When we fail to address these needs the result 
is a dramatically bloated drop-out rate. Education has long 
recognized that lack of student readiness and the 
complexities of the transition to college are major factors 
in students dropping out of college. The 1987 drop-out 
statistics published by the National Center for the 
Advancement of Educational Practices indicate an appalling 
national drop-out rate among first-year students "at 
open-door institutions of over 47*. However, as mentioned 
earlier in this paper, there is growing evidence that 
front-loading the learning experience with a student success 
course is one efficient and cost-effective way of improving 
academic success and persistence. Some say that dropping 
out of college is, after all, the students' choice. 
Obviously, college is not the answer for all students* 
However, th* question should be asked, "Is dropping out of 
college really a choice for those who are unaware of their 
potential, unaware of the learning options available, and 
unaware or unequipped with the study and life skills needed 
to support success in college?" Without the initial support 
they need, it is little wonder that so many students drop 
out! Student success courses address the notion that 
students have a right to succeed by providing them with 
timely information and skill-building while challenging them 
to be all that they can be. Every student should be 
informed about the value and importance of taking a student 
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success course and be encouraged to enroll in one during 
their first term. 
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